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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
[House Joint Resolution Number 55] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Spnator P. Nyg, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by RBEPRESPNTATIVE FReDeRICK W. MaGRapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
In This Busy World 


CCORDING to incomplete returns from the election the proposed 

A amendment to the Oklahoma State Constitution giving women the 
right to hold major offices in that State was defeated. 

_ The proposal received a majority of the votes cast on it, but failed to 
receive the required majority of all votes cast in the election. 

The amendment was designed to give women the right to hold the offices 
of governor, lieutenant governor, secretary of state, auditor, attorney-general, 
treasurer, superintendent of public instruction, and state examiner and 
inspector. 

Instances of this sort point vividly to the need for the immediate adoption 
of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Several of the State constitutions are exceedingly difficult to amend, with 
the result that discriminations against women continue to exist in the laws 
long after public opinion has ceased to sanction them. 

Undoubtedly a majority of the people in Oklahoma already believe that 
there is no good reason for excluding women from candidacy for the highest 
Offices in the State, but the technical difficulty in the manner of changing the 
constitution automatically bars them out. 

The Equal Rights Amendment would, upon its passage and ratification, 
promptly and with a minimum of legal machinery correct all such static 
injustices. 

In this busy world where many people have not even time enough to mark 
an (X) after justice on their ballots, it is important to achieve progress by the 
shortest possible route. | 

This the Equal Rights Amendment would accomplish by making the Four- 
teenth Amendment equally applicable to the two sexes. 


Not Pin-Money Workers 


HEN the short session of Congress opens on December 1 ten women 
will occupy seats in the House of Representatives. 

The eight women Representatives of the last two years will greet 
two new members in December, who have been added to the ranks through the 
death of their husbands and their subsequent election to take the vacant places. 

These two new members are Effie Gene Wingo of Arkansas, Democrat, 
and Mrs. George Johnson of West Virginia, also a Democrat. Mrs. Johnson 
was elected for the short term only, but Mrs. Wingo was elected for the 
Seventy-second Congress and will be counted among the women on the Demo- 
cratic side for the next two years. 

The eight who will return to Washington in December are five Republicans 
and three Democrats. The Republicans are Edith Nourse Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts, Ruth B. Pratt of New York, Katherine Langley of Kentucky, Ruth 
Hanna McCormick of Illinois, and Florence P. Kahn of California. The 
Democrats are Mary J. Norton of New Jersey, Ruth Bryan Owen of Florida, 
and Pearl Peden Oldfield of Arkansas. 

Three of this group will complete their careers, for the present at least, 
as members of the House at the close of the “lame duck session”—Mrs. Lang- 
ley, who was defeated in Kentucky (the only one of the group who lost her 
seat to an adversary); Mrs. McCormick, who gave up her membership in the 
House to run for the Senate, and Mrs. Oldfield, who declined to seek re-election. 

Consequently in the Seventy-second Congress there will be only six women 
members, representing a loss of two in the feminine group. 

Of the six, three won out as the result of hotly contested campaigns—Mrs. 
Pratt, Mrs. Rogers and Mrs. Norton—but the other three were unopposed. 
In the case of Mrs. Owen and Mrs. Kahn this was a tribute to their demon- 
strated strength and ability. | 

The Florida Republicans made no attempt to defeat Mrs. Owen, whose 
career in Washington has been marked by unprecedented successes, and in San 
Francisco the Democrats evidently thought the veteran Mrs, Kahn, who has 
held her seat since 1925, was too strong to be attacked. 

On a basis of party affiliation the division of the women members is even, 
three being Republicans, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Kahn and Mrs. Pratt, and three 
being Democrats, Mrs. Owen, Mrs. Norton and Mrs. Wingo. 

While it is, of course, a matter of deep regret that women are to lose two 
of their own sex as Representatives in Congress, still the fact remains that 
women may now be regarded as having permanently entered the political 
arena. They are in politics, as they are in industry, to stay, and in neither 
sphere may they be considered as “pin-money” workers. 
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honor at the tea at Alva Belmont 

House on Sunday, November 9, 
with Delia Ducoing de Arrate, noted 
Feminist of that country, speaking on the 
status of women in Chile; Carlos G. 
Davila, Ambassador of Chile, making an 
impromtu but important speech, announc- 
ing his country’s opposition to unequal 
nationality law; and Laura Berrien, in 
her talk, praising Chile for its part in 
The Hague fight for equality in nation- 
ality. 

Sra. de Arrate, who is president of the 
Union Femenina de Chile, the National 
Council of Women of Valparaiso, the 
pure food movement in her country, a 
director of the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association, and officer in many other 
organizations, urged international under- 
standing among women as the greatest 
aid to international equality for women 
and also international peace. She said 
that, although every country and every 
race sees its social problems through a 
different crystal, these differences are 
probably only sentimental traditions and 
should be forgotten. 

She likened the activity of the women 
of her country to the adagio movement 
in music and that of the women of the 
United States to the prestissimo move- 
ment. The adagio, she said, equaled cau- 
tion, while the prestissimo expressed it- 
self in speed and maximum velocity. The 
women of Chile, she said, admired greatly 
the “dynamic character, audacity, and in- 
telligence” of the North American women. 

Chilean women have free option of na- 
tionality, as Chile is one of the countries 
in which nationality laws are absolutely 
equal for men and women. They have 
also the full administration of their own 
property and the control of their children. 
They do not yet have the vote but are 
working eagerly for it. 

Feminists in Chile are working mod- 
estly and slowly but determindly, Sra. de 
Arrate said. They work principally 
through the Union Femenina, which has 
1,500 active members; the National Fed- 
eration of Chile, the Association of Cath- 
olic Young Women, and the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association. 

Further signs of the progress of women 
in Chile are seen in the representation of 
all professions among the members of the 
Union Femenina, and in the fact that 
there are more women students in the 
Law School of the Catholic University of 
Valparaiso than there are men. Sra. de 
Arrate considers the compulsory educa- 
tion law for both men and women as a 
great aid for the Feminist movement in 
the future, for “we will always have 
recruits,” she said. 

Chilean women spend much of their 


(~ hone was certainly the guest of 


Feminism in Chile 


By Dorothea J. Lewis 


time and effort in work for mothers and 
children, and, according to Sra. de Arrate, 
“equality in life is the supreme goal of 
the mother.” 

Sra. de Arrate’s speech was full of de- 
lightful imagery and humor. She said 
that women have, in their long battle for 
equality, fought with serenity and sacri- 
fice against sarcasm, stupidity, and bru- 
tality, but have always been able to make 
their will predominate since the time of 
Eve. 

According to Sra. de Arrate, the “sleep- 
ing princess of Feminism chose a good 
time to awake,” for she has found herself 
during “a crisis of men.” 

Sra. de Arrate, who is still struggling 
with the English language, read her 
speech, and was very much concerned for 
fear her audience had not understood her. 
Doris Stevns, who had introduced her, 
assured her that the doctrine she advo- 
cated was understandable in any lan- 


guage. 


}] AURA BERRIEN spoke rather infor- 
mally, telling first of her great ad- 
miration for Latin-American women, 
which was intensified by her visit to Ha- 
vana last spring to take the nationality 
code, drawn up by Alice Paul, to the 
Inter-American Commission of women 
meeting there. She also referred to the 
great service of Dr. Cruchaga, Chile’s 
delegate to The Hague, in introducing the 
equality-in-nationality convention. 

The rest of her talk was concerned with 
two great dangers confronting the Femi- 
nist movement during the next year. 
These are, she thinks, first, the danger of 
ratification of the nationality convention 
adopted at The Hague, which would cause 
the very first article of a world code to 
be based on inequality between men and 
women; the second, the present movement 
to remedy unemployment by taking jobs 
from women and handing them to men. 

In an impromtu talk, when called on by 
Miss Stevens, Ambassador Davila said 
that he doubted the danger of the ratifi- 
cation of the nationality code—since his 
country would always stand with the 
United States in opposing it. He also 
said that the women of Chile might very 
easily obtain the vote, and would prob- 
ably now be exercising that power if they 
had, in the past, shown any real desire 
for it. He blamed the “adagio” spirit of 
his country women for this failure, and 
stated that five years ago, when he was a 
member of a committee revising the 
Chilean Constitution, that committee, 
which was entirely masculine, discussed 
the advisability of women’s voting. The 
men thought the women should have the 
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vote, but did not see much desire for it. 
However, to provide for its granting in 
the future, they took the franchise provi- 
sion from the constitution. So at the 
present time, the women are not actually 
deprived of the vote, though they do not 
have it, and it will require not a difficult 
constitutional amendment, but a simple 
law, to grant it to them. 


T the end of the program Oliveira M. 
de Lima, representative from Brazil 
on the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, reported that she had, in a recent 
visit to her country, taken the question- 
naire concerning the status of women to 
the Foreign Service office and that office 
had promised to have several of its young 
secretaries attend to the matter. How- 
ever, Senora de Lima anticipated the revo- 
lution, which came just two days after 
she left the country, and she also dis- 
cussed the matter with Srta. Lutz and 
other distinguished Feminists of her coun- 
try, who have agreed to do the work. 

This questionnaire is to be submitted 
to every one of the twenty-one countries 
in this hemisphere by the Inter-American 
Commission and the resulting informa- 
tion concerning the legal status of women 
will be presented to the men of the Pan- 
American Conference meeting at Monte- 
video in 1933. The Feminists throughout 
North, Central, and South America hope 
that, seeing the injustices and inequali- 
ties definitely before them, the men may 
stir themselves to action. It is a gigantic 
task to collect the questionnaire answers, 
since many of the countries have States 
with different local laws in each State. 

Three delightful songs, “In _ the 
Steppes,” “Homing,” and “Deep River,” 
sung by Dorothy Finnott, contralto and 
former opera singer, opened the after- 
noon’s program. 

Mrs. Alfred Anthony acted as hostess 
for the afternoon and Mrs. Charles Alger 
and Nina Allender poured tea. 

S RA. DE ARRATE’S speech, in part, 
follows: 

“T come from far away; from Chile, a 
little country which reclines like a gar- 
land on the high chain of the Andes, on 
whose snowy crests reign the condor of 
our coat-of-arms and the bald eagle of 
the peaks. From Chile, which bathes its 
shores in the Pacific Ocean and embroid- 
ers with flowers its generous soil! 

“My country is gentle, mild in climate. 
The white peaks of the Andes do not make 
the weather cold. Reverently, they re- 
flect in the setting sun, as if they were 
successive domes of enormous capitols 
adorning with roses the panorama. 

“Our beaches—from Vifia del Mar, the 
aristocratic bathing place with its beau- 
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tiful buildings to the most humble hut 
of the fishermen—have marvelous dawns 
and sunsets which make the spirit serene 
and submerge the soul in God. 

“The South of Chile, known to the 
tourists as ‘the Chilean Switzerland’ has, 
it is said, great similarities in climate and 
life with California. 

“Within its Latin atmosphere, my coun- 
try rapidly assimilates whatever prac- 
tical activity appears in the metropolises 
of the world, nationalizing tendencies or 
customs that enhance the excellencies of 
our land. In the last twenty-five years 
e have rebuilt cities, constructed hand- 
some highways, modernized agriculture 
and mining. 

“My country, is the land of the nitrate, 
the great universal fertilizer that pro- 
duces 100 for 1. It is the wealth of the 
country, and a generous contributor to 
the abundance of foreign harvests. 

“Our Government, scarcely touched by 
the political agitation which in many 
countries has caused tempests, has very 
few disturbances and maintains firmly its 
course of culture and progress. 

“Chile does not halt now in traditional 
prejudices; she goes forward toward the 
Feminist conquest of Equal Rights. She 
has in her laws the free option of nation- 
ality for both sexes, and the woman has 
jurisdiction over her children and free 
administration of her own property. 


¢é"°T°HE vote could be obtained with 

slight effort, and I am certain that 
this will be done before the convening of 
the next Pan-American Women’s Congress 
which is projected for Valparaiso in 1933. 

“This congress must be a means of ap- 
proach to Feminist ideas in all America, 
and it will surely produce new ways of 
enthusiastic labor leading toward our uni- 
versal ideal. 

“For years my country has been an in- 
terested spectator of Feminist labors, but 
its women have remained dedicated to the 
work of collective charity, raising the 
nation to a better level of life, extending 
hygiene and culture in the workers’ 
classes and trying to diminish disease and 
infant mortality, which recently has had 
a satisfactory decrease. These labors, 
however, limited in scope, have been a 
fine preparation for our ideal of Equal 
Rights. 

“We have observed with admiration and 
sympathy the Feminist struggle of recent 
times, which has been not only persever- 
ing but heroic. A noble struggle, defen- 
sive of human justice, vindicating the 
words with which matrimony is conse. 
crated: ‘A wife I give you and not a 
slave!’ 

“These holy conquests must give to 
humanity the fruits of peace. Equality 
of rights will be the best support of world 
peace, since the free influence of the 
woman will conscientiously defend the 
sons that she gives to the world for the 


glory of the race and not in any manner 


to destroy them in the holocaust of hos- 
tile ambitions. 

“This pathway of ideals has been trod- 
den by brave women of the world who 
have had to suffer disdain, sarcasm, de- 
nial, closed doors and enmities of all 
kinds with the most beautiful of the atti- 
tudes: serenity and sacrifice. Not even 
the Crusaders went with greater faith to 
the Holy War! Because in this war, that 
which we defend is the true concept of 
the word “woman.’ Equality of rights in 
life is the supreme goal of the human 
mother, a mother conscientious ennobled, 
and free. 


66 ENTURIES of prejudice have been 
necessary to maintain even to this 
day the cruel impassive mask of those who 
do not wish to see the spirit of absolute 
justice that moves toward modern Fem- 
inism. They do not wish to understand 
that the feminine element is the new 
leaven that humanity needs. It is the re- 
freshed earth that slept for centuries, as 
the beautiful princess in the woods.... 
And today awakes fresh and ready to 
assume the tasks that evolution offers her. 
The awakening is well-timed, now that 
strong masculine minds have confessed 
that ‘we are in a crisis of men.’.... 

“Each nation, according to its race, sees 
social problems through a different crys- 
tal, and acts accordingly. Our common 
feminine ideal would gain in strength of 
action if we should be able to understand 
each other and to appreciate mutually our 
labors. Probably the differences of ideas 
in the different groups of women depend 
chiefly on sentimental traditions, woven 
into the hearts of the races. 

“The great Sister of the North finds it 
necessary to listen to the points of view of 
the feminine soul of South America. The 
North American woman is admired in my 
country for her dynamic character, for the 
intelligent and persevering audacity of 
her labor; but she is known only slightly 
as a woman. 

“The press carries the echoes of noisy 
love affairs, domestic troubles, the sensa- 
tional gestures of Hollywood, but tells us 
nothing of the ‘home,’ whose excellence 
I have had an opportunity to know in 
Washington, thanks to the extraordinary 
kindness of my Chilean and American 
friends and to the keen comments of the 
Chilean Ambassadress, who is a decided 
admirer of the interesting social life of 
this country. 

“The North American mother has an 
admirable practical sense. She does not 
waste her time in useless sacrifices: she 
improves her time and directs her home 
in a praiseworthy manner. Different cus- 
toms need not be hostile when both spring 
from the same trunk! 

“T believe that our differences go beyond 
the mere classification of things. The 
South American women live a life of 
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adaggio, which in music signifies slowness. 
And you are in full prestissimo, that is to 
say in the maximum velocity. . . . Slow- 
ness when it begins to move is caution. 
Rapidity indicates certainty and experi- 
ence. But the road always is the same. 
And the goal, the Feminist triumph! 


“The women’s triumph, which, better 
said, will be the triumph of men, who 
thanks to our persevering idea of women’s 
rights, will be relieved of the heavy load 
which they so gallantly go on discus- 


“Moreover, woman always has given 
proof of being capable to make her will 
predominate. It is a question of patience. 
Since the pathetic affaire of the apple, in 
the Earthly Paradise, the woman, with- 
out doubt, has been a symbol of force. 
The weakness of Adam we do not need to 
comment upon since his dumbness and 
simplicity was such that the fruit re- 
mained stuck in his throat. After this, 
it is marvellous that we should have been 
led to believe that the man is the stronger! 

“But finally, be it so or not, woman, 
recognizing the evils occasioned by her 
instinct of investigation (what else than 
a tendency toward the study of psychology 
was the so-called ‘curiosity’ of Eve?) but 
admitting bravely her guilt, today after 
centuries of submission, of suffering, of 
humiliation, of mental slavery, of ignomi- 
nous immobility, turns her footsteps to 
a broader pathway, of return to Paradise. 
Escaped from the ancient shackles, she 
dons a pair of wings. Time has written 
in the mind of woman: ‘A free road to 
the Future!’ 


“And in the entire world, the woman in- 


vades universities, she moves her mental 
cells, detained by an atavism of inaction, 
and in a very few years she will have re- 
covered the advantage with which preju- 
dice has benefitted man for centuries. 


¢¢7 N my country these Feminist con- 

cepts that fill your lives are working 
modestly in great women’s institutions 
which in general are occupied with cul- 
tural, spiritual, and artistic extension, 
giving the opportunity to thousands of 
women to educate themselves and to ac- 
quire knowledge which will permit them 
to gain their livelihood. 


“Wei have, among many others, the 
Feminine Union of Chile, of which I have 
the honor to be president; the National 
Council of Women, the Association of 
Catholic Young Women, and the Young 
Women Christian Association. 


“There also exist independent move- 
ments. And our government has desig- 
nated able women to represent us in sev- 
eral international conferences. 


“But without doubt, the institution 
which is called upon to be the feminine 
artery in my country is the Feminine 
Union of Chile, which today counts upon 
about 1,500 active members. These are 
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the soldiers of the ideal. Within our Latin 
customs, accommodated to the tradition, 
we march slowly but with absolute deter- 
mination. 

“We are happy to be women. We do 
not wish to continue dominating man as 
his protectress, as his inferior, as that 
is a very shameful situation for him! We 
will dominate him always, naturally, but 
as his equals! | 

“T fulfill with these words a mission, 
which was conferred on me by my asso- 
ciates who earnestly desire to know, in 
order to appreciate better, the great and 
active Sister of the North. 

“We wish to understand her manner of 


work, to obtain something of her dynamic 
mobility and to march in correct forma- 
tion in the grand army which must trans- 
form suffering Humanity into a Humanity 
enriched by peace and justice, where 
women may maintain their own opinions 
and practice their own religion with en- 
tire freedom of conscience. 

“Feminism in its complete triumph, 
without doubt, will be a factor of peace 
and of love. 

“I feel that my difficulty in language 
has not permitted me to enlarge upon 
topics so interesting as the modern ‘edu- 
cation in the training schools of my coun- 
try, which are working in splendid form 
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as education is compulsory. This assures 
us material for the future. 

“One detail: in the Catholic University 
of Valaparaiso, in the College of Law, 
there is a greater number of women than 
men. And in the Feminine Union of Chile, 
all professions are represented. I believe 
this means something! 

“The solitary star of our tri-color flag 
salutes today to the magnificent milky 
way of your national banner, and I hope 
that in 1933, under the blue skies of Chile, 
the women of both Americas, joining their 


efforts, will prepare themselves in friendly 


union for the Pan-American Congress of 
1933, to be held. in Montevideo.” 


Conference Place and Date Changed 


HE Eastern Regional Conference of 
the National Woman’s Party will 


be held in Philadelphia on December 
8-9 instead of in Boston on November 
24-25. The change in place and date was 
necessitated by the illness of the son of 
Alice Lee West Movius, chairman of the 
Massachusetts State Branch. 

Anna M. W. Pennypacker is chairman 
of the Pennsylvania State Branch of the 
Woman’s Party, and Anna Jackson Sloan 
is in general charge of the arrangements 
for the conference. The sessions will be 
held at the Bellvue-Stratford Hotel, and 
will follow the same outline as was ar- 
ranged forthe Boston meeting, conclud- 
ing with a big Equal Rights dinner to 
which the newly-elected members of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania may be invited. 
As Congress will be in session, it is pos- 
sible that re-elected members may not be 
able to be present, but those who will 
not take their seats until December, 1931, 
may be able to attend. : 

As originally planned, the conference 
will take up every aspect of the Equal 
Rights movement with special discussions 
to be held on equality in industry, in 
nationality laws, in jury service. 

State legislation necessary to bring 
State laws into line with the principle of 
equality and methods of putting the Equal 
Rights Amendment into the Constitution 
of the United States will be topics of the 
conference. 

Special emphasis will be placed upon 
the present crisis during which every ef- 
fort is being made to displace women in 
industry and in public employment to 
make places for men. These efforts have 
been directed toward prohibiting the em- 
ployment of women at night and toward 
obtaining the discharge of married wom- 
en. As constantly pointed out by the 
National Woman’s Party, these measures 
do not decrease unemployment, but sim- 
ply take the jobs away from one set of 
persons and give them to another, leaving 
exactly the same number of unemployed 
as there were before the measures were 
taken. 


The extent to which the idea of dis- 
charging married women has gone may 
be discerned by reading the “letters to 
the editor” in almost any newspaper. 
These departments of newspapers are 
filled with proposals for discharging mar- 
ried women, The Washington Times pub- 
lished a letter on November 12, signed 
“J. T. K.”, proposing that married women 
with no children whose husbands earn 
$2,000 a year be dismissed, that married 
women with one child whose husbands 
earn $2,500 be dismissed, and that mar- 
ried women wtih two children whose hus- 
bands earn $3,000 be dismissed. 

“Tf all the married women in the Gov- 
ernment and commercial concerns, whose 
husbands are well able to support them, 


were dismissed, the present unemploy- 


ment situation would be considerably re- 
lieved,” said J. T. K. 


HERE are doubtless many men in gov- 

ernment service, from Andrew W. 
Mellon down, whose income from outside 
sources far exceeds these limits of $2,000 
to $3,000 a year. It seems curious that 
J. T. K. and others like him never suggest 
that all employed persons who have enough 
income from sources other than their jobs 
be dismissed to make places for the un- 
employed. Nor do they suggest that mar- 
ried men whose wives have incomes of 
$2,000 be dismissed to give way to un- 
married women or married men who are 
out of jobs. 

The Associated Press reported on No- 
vember 13 that the Laclede Gas Light 
Company of St. Louis, Missouri, is dis- 
charging all married women employees 
to give their jobs “to men and women 
needing work as a measure to relieve un- 
employment.” This is another example 
of curious mathematics, and apparently 
this concern thinks that no married wom- 
an comes under the heading of “women 
needing work.” 

Recently a married woman who is work- 
ing made a speech at Alva Belmont House 
in which she argued against such meas- 
ures. After her talk a woman said to 


her, “I agree with everything you say 
except about letting married women work. 
With thousands out of jobs, I think no 
married woman has a right to work.” 

The speaker explained that she is a 
married woman working and that she 
needs the job. Her questioner asked if 
the speaker’s husband could support her, 
and the speaker explained that the answer 
depended upon one’s standard of living, 
adding that both she and her husband had 
obligations other than those of their own 
support, and that, furthermore, she had 
no intentions of being “supported” by any 
man. 

She failed to add, however, that her job 
is of her own creation, that if she were 
discharged by her various clients, no one 
person would get all her present work 
to do, and that part of the work no man 
would get, and that doubtless part of it 
would simply cease to exist, since she had 
made the jobs herself because of her own 
experience and training. On the other 
hand, if she stopped work, two persons 
besides herself would be thrown out of 
employment — the domestic servant (a 
married woman with an unemployed hus- 
band) who keeps house for her and her 
husband, since her husband’s income alone 
would not support a domestic worker; 
and the assistant she employs in her busi- 
ness, who would find difficulty in getting 
another job, since the work is in a field 
in which there is a definite prejudice 
against women. 


HOSE who see in the discharge of 

married women a solution of unem- 
ployment never take these matters into 
consideration. Doubtless any person 
favoring the discharge of married women, 
withou the information given here, would 
promptly consider that this woman should 
relinguish her job, since her husband 
earns some $4,500 a year. Yet if this 


woman should cease to work, two others 
besides herself would be added to the list 
of unemployed and very little of her work 
would go to unemployed married men— 
probably not enough to make a full-time 
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job for one man, because so much of her 
work depends entirely upon her own per- 
sonal experience, background, and atti- 
tude of mind, The rest, if it continued to 
exist, would be distributed among other 
employed persons. 

All these matters will be discussed at 


OMEN who earn, ten million of 

NV them, according to the 1930 cen- 

sus—are naturally disturbed to 
read in.the news the proposal, emanating 
from several different sources, that the un- 
employment problem be solved at the ex- 
pense of certain women workers. Here, 
apparently, is a new outcropping of that 
latent male hostility against which wom- 
en have had to fight ever since they first 
began—not to work, most women have al- 
ways worked—but to collect a certain 
amount of real money as their pay. It is 
now advanced, as a solution for unem- 
ployment, that all married women work- 
ers “who do not need to work” shall be 
fired forthwith. 

Never mind if they are experienced and 
efficient. 

Never mind if they think they need the 
jobs—their critics, presumably, know bet- 
ter and will decide for them. 

Never mind that no male worker is to 
be even interrogated as to whether he 
“needs to work”—let alone discharged on 
the blind assumption that he doesn’t. _ 

What’s sauce for the goose is never 
sauce for the gander, if he has anything 
to say about it. Ladies first—even on the 
firing line! 


HE Federation of Labor in Cedar 

Rapids, according to report, is con- 
ducting a campaign to oust married 
women from the positions they occupy in 
business and to replace them with jobless 
men. 

The Commerce Trust Company, the 
largest finencial institution in Kansas 
City, announced not long ago that, be- 
cause of the unemployment situation, it 
will not employ married women in the 
future and its unmarried women workers 
will be replaced when they marry. 

The Active Workers’ Association of the 
Order of Independent Americans pre- 
sented a petition to the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, asking that married 
women employed in the public schools as 
teachers “whose husbands are earning a 
proper livelihood” (just who is to be 
arbiter of that delicate question?) be dis- 
missed. 

“Dismiss all the married teachers in the 
public schools who have not been widowed 
or who are not sole supporters of fami- 
lies and also call on all employers of 
women to replace them with married 


the Eastern Regional Conference of the 
National Woman’s Party, in an effort to 
combat the well organized forces working 
against equality between men and women 
in employment, in opportunity, and in 
pay. | 

Members of the woman’s Party from all 


The Woman of It 


By Marguerite Mooers Marshall 


(Reprinted from the New York Evening 
World, November 12, 1930.) 


men,” is the amiable suggesiton, in a let- 
ter to the Evening World, for solving the 
unemployment problem. 


Even in the radio news, according to 
our aroused correspondent, Louise Rice, 
“T hear a male voice highly indignant over 
the fact that quite a number of women 
who are married and whose husbands can 
afford to support them have jobs in the 
schools. There’s a movement on foot, he 
says, to find out who has this ‘visible 
means of support’ and throw her back into 
said support, in order that men and 
women who ‘need the money’ shall have 
the jobs. 


“All right,’ Louise Rice comments, 
“but, if they do this, I demand that they 
shall ask every man, in whatever job he 
is, whether he needs to work or not. 


“Women are people, and I want to 
know what anybody means by regulating 
their right to work by whether they can 
find a man to support them or not. I 
want to know if the same rule will be 
applied to men, even in the schools. Will 
any man who is an educator ever be asked, 
‘Do you have to work? If not, please step 
down and give your place to some man 
who needs the work and the money that 
you are now getting.’ 

“Mind you, I’m not objecting to the 
principle of seeing that jobs go first, to 
the most efficient; and, next, to those 
who need them most. But I strenuously 
object to the principle that women shall 
be tried by that method and not men.” 


So must we or any other of the coun- 
try’s ten million paid women workers ob- 
ject. Their platform is not only equal 
pay for equal work, but Equal Rights to 
whatever work is going. It seems to us 
high time to drop tht old assumption that 
any considerable group of women—mar- 
ried or unmarried—is working for pin 
money—instead of for bread-and-butter 
money. 


URVEYS made by, the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor have 
proved repeatedly that most married 
women wage-earners are working not to 
treat themselves to personal luxuries, but 
to raise their families’ living standards— 


Equal Rights 


the Eastern States are expected to attend, 
as are most of the national officers. Muna 
Lee, director of national activities, has 
been conferring with members in Phila- 
delphia, New York, and other Eastern 
cities during the past week on plans for 
the conference. 


or even to provide these families with the 
actual necessities of life. 


In a report by the Ohio Consumers’ 
League in a typical group of married 
women workers in that State, only thirty- 
four out of 550 were working from choice 
—all the others held jobs because their 
husbands’ were ill, or unemployed, or in- 
sufficiently paid. 


In another study of a group of married 
women who sought employment in Den- 
ver, it was found that nine-tenths of the 
applicants were driven by sheer need to 
work outside the home. 


For that matter, who except herself is 
in a position to judge whether any paid 
married woman worker does or does not 
“need” her salary? She is not publishing 
her family budget to the world. In many 
families the problem of meeting children’s 
educational bills is a “need” which no one 
salary can satisfy. 


In other instances, when both husband 
and wife are working, what outsider 
knows of the “cut” he has had to take, 
or of how precarious is his tenure of his 
job? Why should a woman in these times 
and especially if she has children, be de- 
prived of what money she can honestly 
earn, even if her husband is (for the mo- 
ment) “able to support” her—when to- 
morrow he may come home with the news 
that he is “laid off until things begin to 
pick up?” 


S Mary V. Robinson of the Women’s 

Bureau of the Department of Labor 
reminds us, women in large numbers, both 
married and single, were implored to go 
out and do men’s work, only a few years 
ago, during the World War. “And now,” 
she points the irony, “women are being 
denounced as usurpers of men’s jobs.” 


She believes, and so do we, that Armis- 
tice Day is a fitting time “to call a truce 
and the cessation of attacks upon the 
right and need of women, married as well 
as single ones, to jobs. The Women’s Bu- 
reau studies disclose that the great ma- 
jority of these workers seek employment 
because of economic need and family re- 
sponsibilities. Surely women are entitled 
to a more stable employment status than 
that of fitting into jobs or not, according 
to whether it suits men’s purposes and 
pursuits, or whether the Nation is at war 
or at peace.” 
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Distinguished Speakers Address Maryland Gathering 


dinners given by the Maryland 

Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party was held Tuesday, November 11, at 
6.30 P. M., in the Women’s City Club, 15 
West Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore. The 
topic was “Women in Public Office.” The 
dinner was very ably presided over by 
Mrs. Louis K. Gutman and was graced by 
the presence of a group of distinguished 
Washington women; Judge Kathryn 
Sellers of the Juvenile Court; Rebecca 
Greathouse, assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney who had just returned 
from the Morrow campaign in New Jer- 
sey; Clare Graecen, the first woman law- 
yer appointed to the Federal Service and 
Laura Berrien of the Internal Revenue 
Office and a member of the National 
Council. 


The first speaker of the evening was 
Lavinia Engle, a successful Democratic 
candidate in the recent election for dele- 
gate to the Maryland State Legislature, 
who was congratulated by Mrs. Gutman 
and presented with a spray of very lovely 
chrysanthemums. Helen Elizabeth Brown 
and Rose Irene Loeffler who had been 
Republican candidates from the Fourth 
and Fifth Districts, Baltimore City, and 
who are members of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, were also called upon and 
their short speeches showed the true Femi- 
nist spirit—of never showing defeat or 
discouragement. 

Rebecca Greathouse was then intro- 
duced and completely capitivated the 
guests by her charm and sincerity. She 
spoke of the fact that some years ago 
visitors to Washington would go to the 
old Pension Office and spend some time 
watching the “lady” typists work, a curi- 
osity in those days. At the present time 
it would take days for visitors to watch 
the women work in the many depart- 
ments in which they are employed. 


She said that all the records are kept 
by women in the District Court now, 
women lawyers are in the Land Office, 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Mexican Mixed Claims Commission, in 
the Veteran’s Bureau, and that there is 


[a second of a series of monthly 


New Diplomatic Post 
LEXANDRA KOLLONTAY has been 
appointed Ambassador Plenipoten- 
tiary for the Soviet Government to 
Sweden. She formerly represented her 
country in Norway. 


A Million-Dollar Idea 
ATHERINE MecNELIS of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, worked in a de- 
partment store in her home town three 


By Florence Elizabeth Kennard, 


Executive Secretary, Maryland Branch 
National Woman's Party 


scarcely a branch of the Government 
where women are not employed. 


Mrs. Greathouse decries the attitude of 
people who are constantly pointing to the 
various exploits of women, thinking it 
shows an inferiority complex, and al- 
though she would not minimize the splen- 
did achievements of women like Dean 
Emma Gillett who fought singlehanded 
against heavy odds, she thinks we have 
now arrived at the time when these things 
can be taken as a matter of course. 


Clare Graecen, who received her ap- 
pointment as Government clerk in 1893, 
then held the attention of everybody while 
she recounted the experiences of her early 
days—how she took up the study of law 
at Howard University at night, no other 
law school in Washington at that time 
would admit women students, with the 
additional handicap of being forced to 
study secretly, Government employees not 
being allowed to take up study courses, 
the authorities thinking this procedure 
would detract from the proper discharge 
of their duties during office hours. Miss 
Graecen then traced her rise to her pres- 
ent position very entertainingly and re- 
counted some of her experiences in France 
during the war whither she was sent by 
the Government. 

AURA BERRIEN, member of the Na- 
tional Council, spoke very briefly and 
to the point on The Hague Conference for 
the Codification of International Law, of 
the agreement on nationality and the dan- 
ger which now confronts women in the un- 
employment situation, particularly in the 
textile mills of the South where the possi- 
bility of throwing women out of work 
and handing their jobs over to men looms 
as a real issue. 


Judge Kathryn Sellers was the last 
speaker and delighted the guests by her 
wit, broad sympathy and common sense 
methods used in the pursuance of her 
duties as judge of the Juvenile Court of 


Feminist Notes 


years ago, and today, at 35, she is a 
prospective millionaire. 

She studied magazine merchandising, 
and began to plan sales of magazines in 
stores where women shopping would buy 
them as they bought their sugar and tea 
towels. Finally, with Hugh Weir, a news- 
paper-man partner, Miss McNelis began 
publishing four magazines, one about the 
movies, one about romance, one about 


mystery, and one home publication. These ~ 


the District. Judge Sellers started to 
work for the Government in 1891, was 
appointed to her present position by 
President Wilson in July, 1918; a great 
accident she termed it, brought about by 
disagreements arising on the Democratic 
political map, and surely due to the wis- 
dom and judgment and conscientious ser- 
vice of the appointee, the “accident” has 
proven a great blessing to the Juvenile 
Court in Washington and to the steady 
stream of humanity which flows daily past 
its tribunal. The Domestic Relations and 
Non-support cases are all brought here as 
well as the children’s cases. It is the 
opinion of Judge Sellers that the Juvenile 
Court should handle minors’ cases only 
for then more care and attention could 
be given to each individual child, their 
particular problems studied more thor- 
oughly, and the probation officers have 
more time for the after care. She does 
not blame the parents unduly for their 
unmanageable charges and says in the 
main they—the parents—are carrying on 
fairly well. There is always hope for the 
child when there is love in the home, even 
the love of the weakest of mothers who 
tries to shield the boy or girl from the 
consequences of their wrong doing. The 
hardest cases and the most hopeless to 
handle are those in which the mother and 
girl are fighting and hating each other. 
The Washington police have been most 
co-operative and helpful and seem to be 
in entire sympathy with the methods pur- 
sued by the court. 

Judge Sellers then spoke of the Non- 
Support cases, stressing the fact that a 
lack of preparedness for the profession of 
marriage is the root of much of the 
trouble. When the differences between a 
warring couple are patched up, they are 
both separately admonished before leav- 
ing the court room that if grievances arise 
not to fuss one with the other but come 
with the complaint to the court who will 
see that an adjustment is brought about. 
In 1930, forty thousand dollars has been 
collected for the deserted wives and their 
children, more money than in 1928 and 
1929, in spite of the unemployment situa- 
tion. 


are now on sale in Woolworth’s 10-cent 
stores thoughout the country, with 1,436,- 
000 copies being sold monthly. 


Minimum Wages for Men 
HE British Columbia Minimum Wage 
Board sets rates for men and women. 
The board has recently set a rate of 80 
cents an hour for all persons engaged in 
the occupation of a licentiate of phar- 
macy, and has conducted inquiries upon 
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applications from cab and taxi drivers, 
warehousemen, and stationary engineers. 

The Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, in report- 
ing this news, comments: 


“The successful existence of a minimum 
wage board, demanded by men and setting 
rates for men, is interesting in contrast 
to the opposition and barriers that have 
confronted the minimum wage movement 
even for women in this country. In 
Briish Columbia the social soundness 
of assuring workers a living wage is felt 
to apply to men as well as women.” 


Common Law Presumption Overruled 


E United States Daily of October 18 
carried the following dispatch from 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, dated October 17: 


“The ancient presumption of the com- 
mon law that a married woman who com- 
mits a violation of law in the immediate 
presence of her husband is presumed to 
have acted under marital coercion is not 
a conclusive presumption, the New Mexico 
Supreme Court has pointed out in an 


News from the Field 


Mrs. Wiley Protests 
f\N November 12 the Washington Post 
published the following news item in 
its columns: 

“Richmond, Va., Nov. 11 (A.P.).—If 
Alderman Robert L. Flagg has his way no 
more will husband and wife receive their 
salaries from the City of Richmond. The 
idea is to relieve unemployment. Alder- 
man Flagg says he has learned there are 
45 married women working for the city 
and married men who are out of work 
should have their jobs. 

“The alderman’s proposal will be sub- 
mitted in the form of a resolution at a 
meeting of the city board tomorrow 
night.” 

Promptly upon reading the story Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley addressed the following 
letter to Mr. Flagg: 

November 12, 1930. 
Alderman Robert L. Flagg, 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir: 

As Chairman of the National Council 
of the National Woman’s Party I write to 
protest against the action sponsored by 
you, mentioned in the Washington Post, 
to dismiss married women from employ- 
ment by the City of Richmond because 
their husbands also receive salaries from 
the Richmond city government. 

The only grounds upon which to dis- 
miss an adult human being engaged in a 
gainful occupation is incompetency, we 
hold. Whether that person is a man or 
woman, whether that person is married or 
single, has nothing whatever to do with 
the question. Moreover, ability to do the 


opinion just handed down, but may be 
rebutted by evidence. 

“A woman charged with selling liquor 
to a minor invoked the common law pre- 


_ sumption, since the sale admittedly took 


place in the immediate presence of her 
husband. The court upheld her convic- 
tion on the ground that, even if applicable, 
the presumption had been overcome. 


“Some question was raised, according to 
the opinion, as to whether the adoption of 
the common law of crime and of criminal 
procedure in New Mexico included the 
principle relied on, and whether, if origi- 
nally adopted, this principle has disap- 
peared by reason of modern statutes, 
ideas, and practices affecting the legal 
and social status of married women. But 
the court ruled that it was not necessary 
to consider or determine these questions.” 


Women in Reichstag 


HE recent elections in Germany re- 
sulted in an increase in women mem- 
bers of the Reichstag. There are now 
thirty-nine women members as compared 


job well should be the only criterion for 
holding a job. 

Unless when engaged a woman is 
warned that dismissal will follow her 
marriage, such an action we believe is 
illegal. But to prevent marriage is un- 
social and contrary to public morals. 
Women are in industry today not for “pin 
money,” nor for extra luxuries, but for 
economic necessity to aid in the support 
of their families, whether such families 
comprise parents and brothers and sisters 
or whether they consist of husband and 
children. 

We believe the right to work is an 
inalienable right of every human being, 
whether necessitous or not. It is a right 
as important to health and morals as 
life and liberty. We trust that the City 
of Richmond will not make the fact of sex 
or marriage the pretext of committing a 
grave injustice and of violating the Amer- 
ican principle of fair play. 

Very truly yours, 
ANNA WILEY, 
Chairman, National Council. 


A Feminist Adventure 
ORIS STEVENS has an amusing and 
illuminating Feminist adventure to 
tell. 

She was riding in a taxi recently, and 
it was caught in a traffic jam. Another 
taxi cleverly manipulated itself past hers. 
Her taxi driver.turned to her and said, 
“Did you see that driver?” | 

Miss Stevens replied that she hadn’t 
noticed. 

“Well,” said the driver, “It’s a woman. 


Equal Rights 


with thirty-five in the last Reichstag. 
However, even this increased number is a 
very low percentage of the total 575 mem- 
bers, though higher than our own average 
in the House of Representatives. 

The Social Democratic Party heads the 
list with sixteen women. Other parties 
have the following numbers of women 
representatives : 


Communists, thirteen ; 
Centre (Catholic), four; 
Nationalists, two; 


German People’s Party, the new Con- 
stitutional Party, the Bavarian People’s 
Party, and the Christian Social Service 
Party, one each. 


French Policewoman 


RANCE has at last obtained a police- 

woman! Mme. Gobison won the 
honor and the appointment. She is sta- 
tioned at the fashionable seaside resort 
of Le Touquet in Brittany and patrols in 
uniform. According to the Policewoman’s 
Review, she has been most sucessful in 
maintaining law and order. 


It don’t look right to me, a woman driv- 
ing a taxi. 

“No?” asked Miss Stevens, surprisingly 
calm and polite. 

‘No, it just don’t look right.” 

“Are there many of them in Washing- 
ton?” asked Miss Stevens. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “Five.” Then he 
shook his head despondently. 

“Perhaps she has to earn her living,” 
suggested Miss Stevens. 

“Nope,” replied the driver, who seemed 
amazingly well-informed, “her father 
makes $10,000 a year.’ 

“But that’s her father’s money, not 
hers.” 

“Humph,” said the driver. “I share 
what I make with my family.” 

“Well,” pursued Miss Stevens, “are you 
sure it’s not just because you’re a taxi 
driver too, and she’s competing with 
you?” 

“No.” 

“But women are street car conductors 


in France. Would you object to that?” 


“No, but it just don’t look right to me— 
a woman on a taxi. Now if they’d only 
limit them to one stand. Say, let them 
pick up passengers after the theatre or 
something. But just cruising around all 
over—” 

It was a rather familiar story to Doris 
Stevens, this restriction business. 
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